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GERMANY. 

BARMEN. 

By  Consul   George   Engene  Eager. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Barmen  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1915  amounted  to  $3,C50,98G, 
compared  with  $11,890,800  for  the  previous  j^ear.  Most  of  these 
exports  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  via  Rottordam,  the  Nether- 
lands. The  district  of  Barmen  is  so  located  geographically  that  all 
the  important  manufacturing  cities  therein  are  nearer  the  Port  of 
Ivotterdam  than  they  ai'e  to  the  Ports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  and, 
therefore,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  exports  from  this  district  were  shipped  vda  that 
port.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  however,  practically  all  the 
exports  from  this  part  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  have  been 
shipped  from  Rotterdam.  The  freight  rates  on  such  merchandise  as 
cutleiy,  textiles  and  the  like  have  increased  from  $6  per  cubic  meter 
(1.308  cubic  yards)  to  $8.50  per  cubic  meter.  Insurance  rates  for 
merchandise  shipped  from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States  have 
increased  from  ^  per  cent  to  3|  per  cent. 

Articles  Exported  to  the  United  States  in  1915. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  only  the  values  of  the  articles 
exported  from  Barmen  to  the  United  States  in  1915.  Owing  to  a 
complete  change  of  classification,  beginning  July  1,  1914,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  give  the  comparative  figures  for  the  articles  exported 
durins  that  vear. 


Articles. 

1915 

Articles. 

1915 

Boot,  shoe,  aud  corset  lacings 

$12,045 
26,510 

732,921 
13, 3iK) 

838,247 

1,011,989 

18,802 

30.3112 

315,832 
82, 617 
33, 2(58 
14,033 

$7,943 
38-,  262 
92  555 

Buttons,  snap-fasteners,  or  clasps 

Nets,  hair 

ChemicaLs  

Cok-e 

Cotton  manufactures 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

83, 129 

Cutlery 

11  773 

Glass  and  sliiss  bot<^les 

Yarn: 

Silk 

Iron  and  stee!  manufactures 

146,745 

Linen  manufactures 

Cotton 

18,939 
76  675 

Machinerv 

Total 

Needles,  sewing 

3,650,980 

Shipments  of  Chemicals  aud  Cutlery  to  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  important  chemical  works 
in  the  Barmen  consular  district,  chemicals  have  always  been  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  declared  export  returns  of  this  consulate.  Before 
the  war  sulphate  of  anmionia,  coal  tar  dyes  and  colors,  and  creosote 
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oil  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  large  quantities.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1914  chemicals  amounting  to  $l,10r),"25()  were 
shipped  to  the  United.  States.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, no  shipments  of  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  creosote  oil  havo 
been  invoiced  at  tliis  consulate.  Despite  the  embargo  thereon,  certain 
shipments  of  coal  tar  d3'es  and  cok)rs  were  made  to  the  United  States 
until  March,  11)15,  with  the  permission  of  the  German  Government. 

The  exports  of  cutlery  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  3'ear  ended  December  31,  1915,  amounted  to 
$1,011,989,  as  compared  with  $'2,31'J,908  during  the  preceding  year. 
This  shortage  is  partly  due  to  a  lack  of  skilled  labor,  as  the  workmen 
who  have  not  gone  to  the  front  find  it  more  piohtable  to  work  in 
other  factories.  An  embai-go  has  been  |)laced  on  certain  classes  of 
cutlery  goods  and  on  all  surgical  instruments. 

Export  of  iron  and  steel  goods  to  the  United  States,  which  during 
the  fiist  six  months  of  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $1)79,031,  totalled 
only  $30,302  for  the  year  ended   December  31,  1915.     There  is  an 
embargo  on  near!}'  all  iron  and  steel  goods. 
Condition  of  the  Textile  Industry. 

Despite  the  large  decrease  of  the  declared  exports  of  so-called 
"Barmen  articles"  (cotton  and  linen  torchon  and  cluny  laces,  cot- 
ton trimmings,  edgings,  bindings,  tapes,  etc.),  genei'al  conditions  in 
this  particular  industiy  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Until 
rece»itly  there  was  a  shortage  of  ski-lied  labor,  but  this  was  remedied 
by  employing  larger  numbers  of  women  in  the  textile  factories  and 
various  factories  have  even  employed  female  master  workers.  There 
is  an  increasing  number  of  disabled  soldiers,  who  befor-e  the  war  were 
workers  in  the  textile  factories,  and  who  althongh  unfit  for  further 
military  service  are  capable  of  taking  up  their  former  vocaticm. 

The  exports  of  woolen  cloth  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1915,  amounted  to  $11,773,  a  decrease  of 
$1()(),520,  as  compared  with  the  pr^eceding  j'ear. 

The  exports  of  artificial  silk  yaiTi  to  the  United  States  in  1915 
amounted  to  $146,745,  as  compared  with  $209,225  during  the  last  six 
mcmths  of  1914. 

BREMEN. 

By  Consul  William  Thomas  ICee,  June  27. 

Under  existing  conditions  official  statistics  and  information  for  the 
consular  distr-ict  of  Bremen  are  not  to  be  had,  and  a  r^eport  on  the 
trade  and  industrial  conditions  must  be  based  on  personal  observa- 
tion and  such  information  as  can  be  obtained. 

Outside  of  river  and  some  coasting  navigation,  Bremen's  mer- 
chant fleet,  upon  which  lar-gely  depends  its  business  activity,  is  either 
lying  in  port  or  is  seized  or  interned  in  foreign  por  ts. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  all  commerce  and  shipping,  all  in- 
dustries, trades,  and  manufactories,  with  the  exception  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufactur-e  of  war  material,  have  ceased  operation. 
Shipyards,  automobile  factories,  machine  shops,  tobacco,  woolen,  and 
canned  goods  factories,  and  factories  pr'oducing  munitions  of  war, 
were  fully  employed  during  1915,  but  all  other  industries  suffered 
either  from  the  lack  of  raw  materials  and  labor  or  from  the  decreased 
demand  for  their  products. 
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There  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  and  .unskilled  labor,  and  women  are 
employed  as  clerks  in  business  and  municipal  offices,  mail  carriers, 
street  car  conductors,  railway  laborers,  and  city  street  scavengers. 
A  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war  are  now  finding  employment  in 
the  fields,  shops,  factories,  and  shipyards  of  Bremen.  The  labor  is 
not  compulsory  and  the  prisoners  receive  wages.  This  labor  is  gen- 
erally unskilled,  but  it  meets  a  pressing  want,  and  it  also  brings  no 
little  relief  to  the  prison  camps. 

Demand  for  Cheap  living  Accommodations. 

Expenditures  for  rent  have  been  curtailed,  with  a  resulting  scarcity 
of  the  cheaper  class  of  living  quarters.  In  the  year  1914  the  total 
amount  of  rentals  charged  for  dwelling  apartments,  available  in  the 
city  of  Bremen  (houses  owned  by  the  occupants,  which  is  largely  the 
case  in  this  city,  are  not  included),  amounted  in  value  to  $13G,898,  of 
which  houses  representing  an  annual  rental  of  $21,843  remained 
vacant.  In  the  year  1915  the  total  amount  of  rentals  amounted  to 
$189,031  in  value,  and  in  that  year  houses  representing  an  annual 
rental  of  $72,383  remained  vacant. 

The  fact  that  from  August,  1914,  to  ISTovember,  1915,  only  17-5 
building  licenses  were  applied  for  and  granted,  against  1,087  licenses 
granted  between  August,  1913,  and  August,  1914,  illustrates  suffi- 
ciently the  condition  of  the  building  industry. 

Financial  Conditions  in  Bremen. 

The  financial  conditions  at  Bremen  are  good,  the  savings  banks 
receipts  amounting  to  $18,587,800  and  $17,625,800  in  1914  and  1915, 
respectively,  and  the  payments  totaled  $19,159,000  and  $20,420,400 
for  the  same  years. 

The  large  payments  are  due  to  the  subscriptions  made  to  the  war 
loans  of  the  Empire  and  illustrate  the  healthy  financial  condition  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Bremen  further  contributed  voluntarily  about 
$76,160  per  month  to  the  Red  Cross  fund,  which  was  raised  by  house 
to  house  collections. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  barley  the  manufacture  of  beer  has  been 
reduced  to  38  per  cent  of  the  average  production  of  the  years  1913 
and  1914.  In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  quantities  at  disposal 
the  breweries  sell  the  light  lager  beer  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ihv 
dark  and  sweet  malt  beer,  compelling  the  retailer  to  mix  the  two 
beverages  in  equal  proportions. 

The  production  of  liquors  from  distillation  of  grain  and  potato 
alcohol  has  been  considerably  reduced. 

Activity  of  Steamship  Companies. 

It  is  reported  by  one  German  steamship  company  of  Bremen  that 
during  the  year  1915  six  new  steamers  of  a  total  of  45,343  gross 
tonnage  were  completed  and  added  to  its  merchant  fleet,  and  that 
orders  have  been  placed  for  six  more  merchant  steamers  of  a  like 
amount  of  tonnage  for  delivery  during  1916.  Another  company  in 
Bremen  increased  its  capital  stock  in  order  to  provide  the  means  for 
the  payment  of  several  ships  now  in  the  process  of  construction. 
Still  another  steamship  company  is  building  several  passenger  and 
freight  steamers.     A  number  Avere  completed  and  delivered  during 
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1915,  the  orders  for  Avhicli  had  .been  placed  before  the  beginnmg  of 
the  war. 

The  patriotic  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  ^v;^^  loans,  the  high  rate  of 
American  exchange,  and  the  demand  of  payment  for  goods  imported 
into  German}'  Avere  telling  factors  in  absorbing  American  securities. 
Wealth  and  Comnierce  of  Bremen. 

For  the  past  half  centnr}'  the  State  of  Bremen  has  been  especially 
prospei'ous  and  its  people  have  accnmidated  much  wealth.  The 
annual  foreign  trade  has  reached  high  figures. 

For  several  years  pi'ior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar  approximately 
200,000  emigrants  left  Bremen  annually  for  America,  making  it  the 
largest  port  of  embarkation  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  One  and 
a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  American  cotton  was  imported  yearly 
before  the  war,  and  the  largest  shipments  of  tobacco,  copper,  and 
some  other  raw  products  were  received  at  the  port.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Bremen  are  small  in  comparison  with  other  German  cities; 
its  people  are  mostly  traders  and  commission  merchants,  and  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Jidy,  1914,  the  sources  of  its  wealth  and 
commei'ce  were  abruptly  cut  off. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Bremen 
for  the  years  1914  and  1915  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Beer 

Bristles 

Call'eine 

Clwks 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

CtHtoi),  manufactures. 

Epsrs 

Fertilizer 

Glass  and  glassware... 

nair,  human 

Earns 

Hides 

Household  poods 

Linolei'in  <  cmcr.t 

Lithophones 

Machines  and  parts... 
Musical  inslrumeuts.. 


,706 
,576 


1915 


$40, 405 
1,549 


r.,144 
3, 957 


970 
629 


Artigles. 


Oil,  peanut 

Paper,  [)hotograph 

Preserves 

Prime  juice 

Rasrs 

Rattan 

Rice,  granulated... 

Tin 

Tinsel  ware 

Tobacco 

Toys 

Wool 

Wool  tops 

Woo]  crease 

Ail  other  articles... 

Total 


1914 


1,702,126 


?64,4R8 

67,228 
16,97fi 

S48,376 

10.272 

4.i,94H 

3,610 

lSf.,0.10 
394, 9S7 

10,492 

107, sno 

5,108 

17,742 

19,067 
200, 4S3 

1,917 

6,fit>3 

36,  S05 

122,405 

25,  no 

143, 165 


Goods  to  the  value  of  $98,134  were  invoiced  at  the  consiilar  agency 
at  Brem.erhaven  for  the  United  States  in  1914,  compared  with  $16,284 
in  1915. 

The  values  of  the  articles  exported  from  Brake  to  the  United 
States  in  1914  and  1915  amounted  to  $757,290  and  $8,306,  respectively. 

CHEMNITZ. 

By  Consul  Jolin  Q.  ^Vood,  June  S4. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chemnitz  consular  district  covers  the 
Kreishauptmannschaft  of  Chemnitz  and  the  Amtshauptmannschaft 
of  Rochlitz  (a  subadministration  district  of  the  Kreishauptmann- 
schaft of  I^ipzig),  together  having  an  area  of  about  1,609  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  approximately  1,043,100.  The  city  of 
Chemnitz  is  the  key  to  this  industrial  center,  and  in  August,  1914, 
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had  a  population  of  326,075.    It  is  50  miles  from  the  towns  of  Leip- 
zig on  the  northwest  and  Dj-esden  on  the  northeast,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  railroad  lines. 
Poor  Crops  in  1915. 

Less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  normal  times,  and  during  1915  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
farm  laborers.  The  crops  were  considerably  below  the  average — 
in  fact,  in  some  sections  the  worst  for  years — due  to  weather  condi- 
tions and  to  the  underfertilization  and  lack  of  labor  for  careful 
cultivation.  The  values  of  many  farm  products  were  controlled  by 
governmental  regulations  establishing  maximum  prices.  The  scar- 
city and  high  prices  of  feed  for  farm  animals  forced  many  faruiers 
to  dispose  of  their  live  stock  at  exceptionally  high  figures.  The 
unrestricted  consumption  of  meat  products  in  1915  made  it  necessary 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  all  meats.  The  Government  has  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  furnish  an  adequate  quantity  of  foodstuffs  within  the  means  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drain  for  military  purposes  there  ap- 
pears to  be  sufficient  labor  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  machine  and 
metal  factories,  which  have  orders  booked  in  advance  for  at  least 
six  months.  Workmen  from  the  towns  and  villages  have  filled  the 
places  of  city  laborers  who  have  gone  to  the  front,  and  many  women 
in  consequence  of  the  depression  in  the  textile  industry  are  being 
employed  in  the  machine  shops  with  excellent  results.  Wages  have 
been  increased  at  least  25  per  cent  among  the  unskilled  laborers. 
This  increase  was  made  necessary  owing  to  the  unprecedented  ad- 
vance rn  the  cost  of  living.  There  have  been  no  strikes  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

Manufacture  of  Textiles  and  Machinery. 

Chemnitz  is  the  center  of  the  textile  industry,  but  there  are  many 
more  persons  employed  in  the  machine  and  metal  industries  in  Chem- 
nitz proper  than  in  the  textile  trades.  The  textile  industry,  how- 
ever, accounts  for  the  large  number  of  machine  shops  and  factories 
in  the  city,  many  being  engaged  principally  in  building  machines 
for  the  local  market,  although  in  late  years  an  encouraging  foreign 
demand  has  resulted  in  more  serious  efforts  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers to  extend  this  branch  of  the  large  export  trade  centering 
here. 

Although  the  textile  trade  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
war,  3'et,  on  account  of  its  diversified  industries,  the  city  of  Chem- 
nitz has  suffered  less  than  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  some  . 
of  whicli  manufacture  exclusively  gloves,  hosier}'',  underwear,  dress 
trimmings,  beaded  bags,  musical  instruments,  and  laces.  The  home 
industry  in  this  city  gives  employment  to  35  per  cent  of  the  textile 
labor,  but  the  percentage  is  much  higher  in  the  towns  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  It  is  estimated  that  Chemnitz  in  normal  times  has 
100,000  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  besides  about  25,000  in 
trade,  transportation,  and  the  Government  services.  The  machine 
and  metal  industries  have  been  specially  favored  by  the  military 
authorities  on  account  of  the  importance  of  having  skilled  mechanics 
in  the  shop  where  war  contracts  are  being  executed.  It  may  be 
noted  that  not  only  is  Chemnitz  the  center  of  the  Saxon  textile  in- 
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dustry,  as  ^vell  us  the  most  important  point  in  Europe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hose  and  fabric  gloves,  but  it  leads  all  Saxon  cities  in 
the  number  of  laborers  eni^aged  in  the  machine  trades. 

During  the  last  20  years  capitalists  who  have  made  large  profits 
in  the  hosiei'V  and  glove  industrj'  have  invested  heavily  in  the  in- 
corporated 'mnchine  works.  The  textile  trades  have  not  yet  or- 
ganized undei-  the  corporation  laws  of  the  Empire;  in  fact,  it  is  stated 
that  thei-e  exists  only  2  such  joint-stock  companies  out  of  the  2,9G4 
independent  enterprises  in  this  district. 
Prosperous  Year  for  Machine  Tools. 

The  machine-tool  trade  of  Germany  is  centered  in  Chemnitz  and  it 
experienced  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its  history  in  1915,  the  largest 
plant  in  this  industry  having  paid  a  dividend  of  IG  per  cent,  paying 
off  all  its  indebtedness  anfl  setting  aside  $00,000  as  a  fund  for  the 
care  of  families  of  its  woikmen  who  are  serving  in  the  army.  Among 
other  articles  manufactured  are  carding  machines,  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles, autocars,  and  accessories:  electrical  equipment  for  towns, 
physical  apparatus,  lace  and  embroidery  machines,  knitting  ma- 
chines, knitting  needles,  machines  for  knitting  glove  fabric,  wood- 
working machinery,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  safes, 
typewriters,  cash  registers,  fire  engines,  and  brewery  machines. 

Various  local  machinery  firms  declared  dividends  of  from  8  to  20 
per  cent  in  1015. 

Although  the  machine  industry  has  been  stimulated  by  war  orders, 
in  normal  times  the  relative  importance  of  the  industries  of  this 
district  are  as  follows:  Knit  goods  (hosiery,  gloves,  and  un<lerwear), 
machinery,  woolen- dress  goods,  dress  trimmings,  leather  gloves,  up- 
holstery goods,  paper  wares,  and  toys. 

Increased  Trade  in  Textiles. 

During  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1914,  exports  of  cotton  hosiery  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $2"l28,287,  as  against  $1,817,441  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  a  gain  of  30  per  cent; 
exports  of  cotton  gloves  for  the  same  respective  periods  amounted  to 
$2,128,287  and  $1,404,305,  a  gain  of  51  per  cent,  while  exports  of 
cotton  underwear  increased  from  $21,27G  to  $51,080,  Woolen  hosiery 
exports  dui-ing  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  vear  1914  amounted  to 
$14,802  against  $4,733  in  1913,  woolen  gloves^-eached  $43,575  in  1914 
against  $28,498  in  1913,  while  woolen  underwear  increased  from 
$2,727  in  1913  to  $7,122  in  1914.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of 
woolen  goods  in  general  during  these  respective  periods  was  from 
$100,538  in  1913  to  $1,044,927  in  1914. 

Imports  of  cotton  hosiery  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1914  constituted  not  over  5  per  cent  of  its  domestic  production  com- 
pared with  11.43  per  cent  in  1909,  and  97  per  cent  of  this  product 
came  from  Germany,  practically  all  from  this  district. 
The  Manufacture  of  Cotton  Gloves. 

It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  gloves  exported  from 
the  district  of  Chemnitz  are  made  from  a  woven  fabric  and  are  not 
knit  although  usually  classified  with  knit  goods.  There  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric,  which  largely 
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explains  the  popularity  of  these  gloves.  Through  a  mechanical 
process  two  layers  of  the  fabric  are  so  thoroughly  merged  together 
that  a  thick  and  soft  duplex  cloth  is  obtained,  a  most  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  kid.  The  gloves  made  from  the  single  fabric  are  known 
in  the  trade  as  "  chamoisettc,"  ''  chamoislisle,"  and  "  dress-skin,"  from 
the  duplex  cloth,  "  leatherette,"  "  reindeer,"  "  lyke  leather,"  and 
"  duplex."  Before  the  war  over  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  production 
of  this  article  came  from  this  district. 

The  value  of  all  silk  Imit  apparel  imported  for  consumption  into 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscul  year  ended  June  30,  191-1, 
amounted  to  $181, 13o,  of  which  the  Chemnitz  district  furnished 
about  32  per  cent  in  hosiery,  gloves,  and  underwear. 

Financial  Assistance  to  Textile  Operatives. 

The  Government  cut  down  the  working  time  to  40  hours  a  week  in 
nil  textile  mills,  besides  setting  aside  one  holiday  each  week  in  addi- 
tion to  Sunday,  at  the  same  lime  making  provision  for  financial 
assistance  f(U'  all  operatives  thrown  out  of  employmeii-t  or  whose 
income  had  been  materially  decreased  because  of  the  decrees  affecting 
the  textile  industries.  A  sum  amounting  to  $00,000,000  was  set  aside 
by  the  central  Government  to  deal  with  this  economic  phase  of  the 
problem.  In  the  district  of  Chemnitz  alone  some  97,580  textile 
workers  are  affected  out  of  a  total  of  257,379  for  the  whole  of  Saxony. 
The  Government  desired  to  make  the  industries  self-supporting  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible,  and  thought  it  a  wise  measure  to  keep  as 
many  plants  in  operation,  if  only  for  short  periods  each  week,  as 
concUtions  warranted. 

Demand  for  Knit  Goods — Rise  in  Prices. 

An  active  demand  for  all  knit  goods  began  in  November  and  prices 
began  to  rise.  It  appears  that  the  movement  was  started  by  specu- 
lators. Manufacturers  were  visited  and  low  prices  were  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  of  the  market  and  especially 
to  find  out  the  amount  of  stocks  on  hand.  Operators  from  adjoining 
neutral  countries  began  to  place  orders  at  higher  prices  cash  against 
delivery,  and  these  goods  were  stored  when  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  export  permits.  The  local  dealers  who  are  normally  engaged 
in  the  export  trade  began  to  buy  for  their  mvn  speculative  account 
in  the  absence  of  any  orders  from  their  regular  customers;  conse- 
quently the  manufacturers'  stocks  are  pretty  well  cleared  up,  some 
having  sold  all  their  job  lots  and  samples  that  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  years.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  thought  that  some  jobbers 
and  wholesalers  in  the  district,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Empire, 
have  enough  stocks  to  supply  the  local  markets  for  some  time  to 
come.  So  long  as  rxiw  cotton  and  cotton  yarns  are  excluded  from 
the  country  the  small  output  of  the  mills  will  not  be  nearly  adequate 
to  meet  local  demands  and  prices  for  knit  goods  should  remain 
high  with  a  tendency  to  advance.  Some  grades  of  the  finest  hosiery 
have  sold  at  over  100  per  cent  increase,  but  the  general  advance  ha? 
amounted  to  from  35  to  50  per  cent  in  all  kinds  of  knit  goods.  The 
difference  in  exchange  would  account  for  over  20  per  cent  of  this 
advance  in  goods  for  the  export  trade,  however. 

There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  prices  of  imported  yarns 
of  the  finer  numbers,  some  of  the  finest  of  which  have  sold  in  small 
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quantities  as  high  as  $2  per  pound  which  in  normal  times  cost  about 
$0.00.  Prices  have  become  so  high  that  the  Government  has  issued 
a  decree  establishing  maximum  prices  for  certain  grades  of  yarn.' 

Trimmings.  Embroideries,  and  Paper  Goods. 

TrimmingSj  embroideries,  and  paper  goods  are  produced  in  the 
Erzgebirge  district,  and  the  cities  of  Annaberg  and  Buchholz  ai'e  the 
centers  of  the  industries.  There  are  also  considerable  exports  of 
buttons  and  toys  from  this  section,  whore  the  home  industiy  was 
formci'ly  so  prosperous.  The  districts  devoted  to  the  manufsicture 
of  trimmings,  embroideries,  and  other  articles  for  feminine  adorn- 
ment have  felt  the  effect  of  the  war  keenly. 

Several  manufacturers  have  remodeled  their  factories  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  compete  for  Government  contracts  in  haversacks,  kit 
bags,  leggings,  tassels  for  flags,  military  accouterments,  and  similar 
articles.  Such  orders,  however,  could  not  compensate  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  American  trade  and  the  entire  cessation  of  business 
with  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies. 

During  the  first  half  of  11)15  orders  in  fair  quantities  came  from 
New  York  and  Chicago,  but  the  difficulty  of  shipping  goods  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ship- 
ments were  restricted  to  the  few  firms  with  special  British  permits  to 
ship  to  America.  Other  firms  were  unable  to  take  goods  that  had 
been  ordered,  thus  leaving  considerable  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufactuiers.  Later  in  the  year  business  was  hampered  by  Govern- 
ment sequestration  of  certain  grades  of  yarn  used  in  these  industries 
and  by  a  decree  of  November  7,  191,5,  prohibiting  the  nmnufacturers 
of  articles,  wholly  or  in  part  of  cotton,  from  working  more  than  30 
hours  a  week.  The  scarcity  of  labor  has  also  been  a  serious  draw- 
back. 

The  unexpected  steadiness  of  the  home  market  in  such  articles  as 
beaded  bags  and  "  pompadours"  has  been  a  gi-eat  boon  to  Annnbeig, 
while  the  paper  trade  in  Buchholz  for  the  year  was  satisfactory,  the 
exports  to  America  being  only  $17,321  less  than  in  1914,  while  the 
value  of  wall  pockets  reached  $201, ()9(),  a  record  figure  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  this  article  to  the  United  States. 

Building  Trade — Decreased'  land  Values — Vacant  Apartments. 

The  effects  of  the  war  were  felt  most  severely  in  the  building  trade. 
Factories  engaged  in  producing  articles  used  for  the  construction  of 
houses  and  other  buildings  and  in  furnishings  were  compelled  to 
reduce  their  forces  to  a  minimum,  to  cut  the  weekly  woi'king  hours, 
or  to  close  altogether.  Architects  and  builders  are  practically  with- 
out any  new  work,  being. occupied  with  the  completion  of  old  con- 
tracts and  a  few  factory  extensions,  caused  by  inadequacy  of  the 
present  plants  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  for  quick  delivery  of  war 
materials. 

In  U>13  there. were  completed  109  new  dwelling  houses,  9  factories, 
and  25  factory  extensions,  as  compared  with  193,  9,  and  25,  respec- 
tively, in  1914,  while  in  1915  new  apartments  and  houses  numbered 
but  56,  factories  5,  and  factory  extensions  4.  Most  of  the  laborers 
usually  employed  in  this  class  of  work  have  found  other  employ- 
ment, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  city  of  Chenuiitz  had  only  250 
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laborers  without  work.  With  the  cessation  of  building  there  have 
been  practically  no  land  sales,  and  valuations  have  decreased  ma- 
terially. The  curtailment  of  expenses,  especially  among  the  middle 
classes,  has  resulted  in  many  families  moving  into  less  pretentious 
apartments,  thus  causing  a  large  number  of  vacancies. 

Financial  Conditions — Increase  in  Savings  Deposits. 

Money  h<as  been  so  plentiful  that  only  2  per  cent  has  been  paid 
depositors  on  check  accounts,  while  5  per  cent  has  been  the  unchange- 
able discount  rate  for  the  year.  The  falling  off  in  the  export  trade 
and  the  small  req^iirenients  for  new  building  operations  have  placed 
the  banks  in  a  more  advantageous  position  to  meet  the  abnormal 
situation  caused  by  the  war.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  large 
amounts  were  outstanding  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to  cover 
time  drafts  by  the  nuinufacturers  on  merchants  in  the  enemy  coim- 
tiies;  ijiany  of  the  drafts  have  since  been  redeemed  by  the  manufac- 
turers themselves,  but  the  banks  are  still  carrying  large  sums.  Fortu- 
nately the  last  few  years  have  been  exceptionally  prosperous  for 
those  engaged  in  the  export  trade,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  losses 
as  may  occur  can  be  sustained  without  incurring  serious  consequences 
to  the  industrial  situation. 

The  savings  deposits  in  Chemnitz  amounted  in  1015  to  $5,380,542, 
compared  wkh  $o.()o7,l7'2  in  IDU,  a  gain  of  $3"23.3T0.  Yet  the  with- 
drawals in  1915  were  $(>,-243,52'2.  as  con)  pa  red  with  $3,008,302  in  the 
previous  year,  showing  a  loss  to  the  savings  bank  in  deposits  for  the 
year  of  $8()2.080,  against  a  gain  of  $1,088,870  in  1014.  This  is  easily 
explained  in  the  desire  of  the  small  depositors  to  invest  in  the  war 
loans  that  pay  5  per  cent,  compared  with  the  3^  per  cent  allowed  by 
the  savings  bank,  and  it  can  also  be  stated  that  the  bank  directors 
have  encouraged  this  diversion  of  deposits  for  this  specific  purpose, 
besides  investing  large  amounts  of  the  bank  in  the  same  loans. 

War  Loans. 

The  sum  subscribed  through  the  Chemnitz  Savings  Bank  to  the 
two  war  loans  in  1015  reflects  the  interest  taken  by  the  small  investors 
in  this  city.  To  the  first  loan  in  1014  only  $505,233  was  subscribed, 
$1,600,000' to  the  second,  $2,380,000  to  the  third,  and  $1,428,000  to  the 
.fourth,  a  total  of  $0,000,000.  The  savings  bank,  a  city  institution, 
took  for  its  own  account  $1,004,800,  to  pay  for  which  it  boi-rowed 
the  sum  of  $1,035,047  during  the  year.  In  1000  the  sum  due  depositors 
was  $7,180,503;  in  1012.  $12,034,783;  in  1013,  $14,141,287;  and  on 
December  31,  1015,  $15,701,432.  The  gain  of  $3,000,040  in  the  last 
three  years  has  been  made  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  wus 
an  excess  of  withdiawals  over  deposits  b}'  $707.43(')  in  1015  in  order 
that  depositors  might  take  advantage  of  the  higher  rates  offered  by 
investments  in  the  war  loans.  The  savings  bank  also  took  $714,000 
in  Saxon  State  bonds  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  had  a  net 
profit  on  the  year's  transactions  of  $100,307,  as  compared  with  only 
$13,203  in  1014,  closed  the  year  with  $58,418  in  cash  and  had  assets 
in  bonds  and  mortgages  amounting  to  $17,522,570.  The  city  of 
Chemnitz  also  engages  in  the  banking  business,  the  Chemnitzer  fttadt 
Bank  showing  a  net  profit  for  1915  of  $89,047,'  compared  with  $7,003 
in  1914. 
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Banking  Conditions  Sound. 

Ill  this  city  there  are  3  private  baiilcs,  7  branches  of  the  most 
important  baniiing  corporations  in  (lermany,  and  10  other  cor- 
porative banks  of  local  importance.  The  largest  of  the  latter  is  the 
Chemnitzer  I3ank-Vcrein,  which,  in  addition  to  accepting  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Avar  loans,  purchased  $j!oS,000  in  the  second  loan  and 
$1,11)0,000  in  the  third,  besides  having  loaned  freely  on  both  German 
and  Austrian  war  securities.  Its  net  proht  for  tho  year  was  $8To,5t)-l, 
against  $o01,5ol  in  1914,  and  the  sum  of  $GG,118  was  carried  to  the 
reserve  account.  Its  cash  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  totaled 
$192,0(52,  while  deposits  reached  the  sum  of  $2,737,000;  yet,  inasmuch 
as  none  of  the  deposits  have  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  but  in  law- 
ful paper  currencj',  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary 
money  at  any  time  froui  the  Keichsbank  or  the  Darlehnskassen  by 
depositing  its  securities.  The  banking  position  here  is  apparently 
sound,  and  the  laws  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  have  pro\ed 
the  wisdom  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  confirmed  the  views  of 
German  bankers  that  the  present  system  possesses  all  the  elements  of 
elasticity  and  security  to  withstand  any  strain  put  upon  it.  Further- 
more, the  recent  action  of  the  Government  taken  to  control  dealings  in 
German  exchange  by  centralizing  the  final  disposition  of  such  trans- 
actions in  specially  selected  banks  has  been  very  efficacious  in  mini- 
mizing speculation  and  stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  tlie  mark, 
and,  in  addition,  such  steps  have  been  salutary  in  checking  unneces- 
sary^ imports  of  foreign  merchandi.se  and  confining  the  import  trade 
to  articles  of  absolute  necessity. 

Imperial  Loan  Banks — Pensions  for  Bank  Employees. 

The  Imperial  Loan  Banks  (Darlehnskassen)  have  been  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  hoisery,  gloves, 
and  other  articles  of  export  in  this  district  through  its  advance  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war.  At  the  present  time  all  of  such  loaiis 
have  been  paid  with  the  exception  of  $11,900.  Large  sums  have 
been  advanced  to  investors  in  the  war  loans,  and  both  the  Reichs- 
bank  and  the  Darlehnskassen  freely  offered  to  place  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  holders  of  the  first  three  war  issues  who  desired  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  fourth.  With  such  an  agency  the  German  Government 
not  only  has  no  syndicate  charges  to  pay  in  floating  its  loans,  but 
a  handsome  profit  has  resulted  to  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Empire  as  a  result  of  the  transactions  of  these  loan  banks. 

A  special  feature  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Spar  and  Credit 
Bank,  Chemnitz,  was  its  decision  to  establish  a  pension  system  to  in- 
clude all  employees  with  a  record  of  10  years  of  service. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  declared  value  of  goods  exported  from  the  Chemnitz 
consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1915 
was  $4,034,171,  as  compared  with  $11,175,170  in  1914,  a  lass  of  ap- 
proximately G4  per  cent.  There  were  no  exports  to  the  Philippines 
during  the  year,  against  $7,288  in  1914. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  declared  valu3  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  at  the  Chemnitz  consulate  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  and  1915: 


Articles. 


Beads  and  beaded  goods 

Braids 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Clocks 

Collodion  and  celluloid,  man- 
ufactures of 

Cotton,  manufacture!  of: 

Dress  and  piece  goods 

Cloves 

GInve  cloth 

Hosiery 

lace 

Trimmings 

Underwoar 

Union  linens 

Upholstery  goods 

Yarn 

All  other 

China  and  earthen  ware 

Linens: 

Covers  and  scarfs 

Lace 

N  apery 

Piece  sfoods 

Towels 

All  other 

Flowers,  arti  Ticial 

Glassware 

Instruments,  chemical,  phys- 
ical, and  mathemm  ical 

Ironand  steel,  ftianufacturesof: 

Cutlery 

Machinerv  and  parts — 

Embroidery 

Glove 

Knitting 

Kniiting  needles 

La-'e 

I  inl-ins  and  looping.. 

Rins  frame '. .. 

All  oilier > 


1914 

1915 

S250,63S 

$118,00.1 

4l.o(vl 

32, 316 

33, 337 

4,.3r).'i 

190,  S.i.5 

34,984 

6, 064 

38 

11,304 

3, 152 

84, 0"*? 

8,041 

2,8.15,  OSS 

1,689,433 

08,  1 48 

2S.  9.SI 

2,42.'>,9t)7 

544,287 

77,  787 

34,2.i5 

93,4.M 

22. 431 

04,  lO'^ 

3,  226 

14,2f;6 

1.119 

^1,170 

2,183 

31,790 

12,  068 

149,  ")24 

as.  2SR 

26, SCO 

3, 487 

si.ssg 

12.  .363 

32, 084 

17,929 

6.5,  «H4 

12,110 

101,. 397 

43, 748 

190. 0'2 

69.  .881 

S.S,  882 

19,711 

ir.,  448 

1,6.50 

12, 837 

1, 489 

24,128 

1,609 

13, 743 

10,533 

O.fifi.'i 

13,520 

5fi, 279 

407,216 

44,  .822 

IJO,  731 

119.  fiOl 

2li.  643 

901 

42.-116 

9,  7.57 

34,773 

14,049 

64,900 

32,  163 

Jewelry  and  silverware 

Leather,  manufactures  of: 

Gloves,  kid 

Gloves,  lamb 

Gloves,  schmaschen 

All  other 

Metal,  manufactures  of: 

Fanr'v  wares 

Kitchen  utensils 

Pins  and  thimbles 

All  other 

Musical  instruments  and 
parts: 

Con''ertinas 

Vinlin  strings 

Paper  goods: 

Wall  paper  friezes 

Wall  pockets 

All  other 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Dress  and  pie.^e  goods 

Gloves 

Ilosierv 

Trimmings 

Underwear 

All  other 

Toys  and  dolls 

Wood,  manufactures  of m. 

Wool,  manufacture*  of: 

Dress  and  piece  goods 

Gloves 

H  osjery 

Underwear.. 

U  pholstery 

Yarn 

All  ntlier 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


$23, 741 

53, 026 
5.89, 177 
233, 862 

40,696 

29,474 
24. 459 
14 ; 052 
18, 113 


12, 172 

33, 8.52 
172, 373 
46,505 

13,603 

34,4.89 
31.251 
45,  721 

14.  147 
29,  054 

358.  499 
20.195 

907,427' 
122, 381 
49,  a59 
21,041 

15,  .593 
339,520 

72,204 
24,  774 


11,175,170 


1915 


S3, 415 

103,448 

302, 151 

94.483 

4,735 

5,051 
4, 13S 
8,482 
4,413 


1,094 
12, 377 

30, 823 

201,693 

4,893 

2.425 
23,. 527 
3,991 
3,  .503 
4,-504 
3.274 
127,853 
5,371 

33, 150 
11,083 


607 

?,937 

121 

10. 281 

13.  .581 


4,034,171 


ERFURT. 

By  Constil  Graham  H.   KenipcF,  Jnne  7. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  regarding  com- 
mercial and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Erfurt  consular  district  dur- 
ing 1915  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  previous 
years.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  such*  a  comparison  would 
be  of  much  value,  owing  to  the  abnormal  conciitions  prevailing  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

The  Labor  Situation. 

While  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  made  serious  inroads  upon 
the  labor  supply  of  the  distiict  during  the  last  months  of  1914,  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  were  left  to  perform  the  necessary  labor. 
Women  are  being  employed  in  large  numbers  in  positions  previously 
filled  by  men,  both  in  the  public  service  and  in  private  enterprises  of 
almost  every  description.  Prisoners  of  war  have  also  formed  an  im- 
portant source  of  labor  supply  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms. 
Although  the  employment  of  women  and  prisoners  of  war  has  been 
attended  with  reasonable  success,  they  can  not  satisfactorily  fill  the 
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places  of  the  skilled  workmen.  Private  enterprise  is  further  ham- 
pered by  the  labor  demands  of  Government  factories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  supplies. 

Scarcity  of  Raw  Materials — Restrictions  on  Manufactures  and  Exports. 

Before 'the  war  Germany  imported  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials 
and  converted  them  into  finished  manufactured  products,  many  of  - 
which  were  reexported.  As  a  result  of  the  war  the  gi-eater  part  of 
these  impoi'ts  stopped,  or  arrived  in  greatly  diminished  quantities. 
The  scarcity  of  imported  raw  materials  soon  made  itself  apparent, 
although  in  most  cases  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  factories 
well  stocked.  To  avoid  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  stock  on  hand, 
with  no  inunediate  prospect  of  replenishment,  almost  every  factory 
using  such  materials  placed  a  limit  upon  its  production,  except  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  needed  by  the  Government  for  military 
or  other  purposes.  The  (ifovernment  has  place<l  many  i-estnctions 
upon  the  use  of  raw  materials  in  manufacture.  Among  articles  used 
by  the  Go\ernment,  boots  and  shoes  for  the  army  are  extensively 
manufactured  in  Erfui't.  The  local  factories  had  large  quantities  of 
leather  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  have  probably 
suffered  less  from  a  scarcity  of  raw  materials  than  from  a  scarcity 
of  efficient  labor.  The  manufacture  and  ex]:)ortation  of  copper,  rub- 
ber, and  cott(m  have  been  restricted  by  the  Government  and  naturally 
prices  of  these  raw  materials,  as  well  as  of  the  manufactured  articles 
in  which  they  are  used,  have  considerably  advanced.  Most  of  the 
commonei'  household  articles  of  copper,  bronze,  and  brass,  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  Government,  and  have  been  replaced  by  sim.ilar 
articles  of  iron,  and  the  year  1915  witnessed  the  introduction  of  iron 
money  in  the  form  of  5  and  10  pfennig  pieces. 

The  various  export  embargoes  established  by  the  Government  prob- 
ably had  less  influence  upon  the  exports  from  this  consular  district 
than  upon  those  from  most  other  districts  in  Germany,  although  the 
great  reduction  in  the  export  figures  for  certain  scientific  and  optical 
glass  and  glass  instruments  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the 
embargo. 

General  Conditions  of  Trade  and  Industry, 

While  comparatively  few  factories  of  the  Erfurt  district  shut  down 
during  1915  as  a  result  of  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions,  a 
great  number  operated  at  less  than  their  normal  capacity.  Factories 
that  produced  articles  capable  of  being  used  by  the  military  authori- 
ties turned  their  attention  to  supplying  the  needs  of  the  army. 
Among  these  were  the  textile,  slice,  and  machinery  factories.  Con- 
cerns of  this^class  had  no  lack  of  profitable  orders,  and  worked  to  the 
linijt  of  their  capacity,  as  determined  by  the  labor  supply  and  the 
supi)]v  of  raw  materials. 

The  year  1915  witnessed  considerable  building  activity  in  Erfurt, 
In  addition  to  the  new  rifle  factory,  a  number  of  handsome  buildings 
were  begun  or  completed  both  in  the  business  and  residence  sections. 
The  erection  of  an  addition  to  Erfurt's  largest  hotel  will  give  the 
city  iJs  first  modern  hotel  building. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  ITnited  States. 

The  value  of  the  iirtieles  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1914 
and  1015,  according-  to  invoices  certified  at  this  considate,  is  shown  in 
the  followiriir  table: 


Articles. 


Art  works 

Clocks  aniJ  watches 

Earihon,  stone,  atir)  chinawaro. 
Glass  and  t;lusswiire: 

Optical  and  scientific 

All  other 

riair 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Jute  tnanufautures  (hasjsi 

Leather  and  manufactures: 
•   Leather 

Gloves • 

Manganese,  and  ores  of 

Paints,  pigments,  etc: 

Colors 

Decolorizing  carbon 


Jl.5,321 
9.  n(iO 
53,578 

31,026 
14T,9:fl 
34,819 
11, -191 
6,211 


336,057 
14,718 


20,011 
10, 492 


1915 


$5,318 
20,  443 


7, 458 
39, 826 


3,409 


4,712 

178, 2.58 

2,066 

20,810 
1,499 


Articles. 


Paper  and  manufactures 

Plants 

Seeds 

Tovs: 

■  Dolls , 

All  other 

Wood  manufactures , 

Wool  and  manufactures: 

W  ool  ( raw ) 

Wool  and  half-wool  manu 

f  actures 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$20, 732 
32. 901 
39,111 

68,  433 
53.(iS6 
36, 096 

6,140 

16. 422 

24136:? 


987, 695 


$7,670 
2,645 
27,837 

42,729 
19,  785 
11,889 


4,704 


401,058 


MUNICH. 

By  Consul  General  William  H.  Gale,  Jnly  10. 

The  domestic  trade  of  Bavaria  has  been  either  greatly  curtailed  or 
radically  altered  in  character  by  the  war  in  Europe,  and  its  foreign 
trade  is  at  a  standstill.  No  officisil  statistics  or  other  definite  infor- 
mation concerning  trade  mntters  are  available.  In  consequence,  a 
review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Kingdom  during  the 
year  1915  must  of  necessitj'  be  fragmentary  and  of  little  value  as  an 
indication  of  the  resources  and  economic  development  of  the  country. 

Industrial  Conditions. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
turers, if  their  plants  were  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  with- 
out regard  to  previous  productions,  began  to  manufacture  war  ma- 
terial, and  were  able  thus  to  offset  the  losses  sustained  in  their  regular 
lines  by  the  production  of  other  articles  that  were  required  in  the 
field.  Others,  however,  especially  those  devoted  to  the  production  of 
articles  of  luxury,  and  those  largely  depending  on  exports,  such  as 
the  lead  pencil  and  brush  industries,  suffered  severely  on  account  of 
the  war. 

Manufacturers  of  aeroplanes,  aeroplane  motors,  automobiles,  and 
electrical  supplies  all  had  a  busy  year.  Their  products  were  sold 
almost  entirely  to  the  army,  and  many  automobile  firms  produced 
stocks  to  be  held  in  reserve  in  anticipation  of  a  demand  for  cars 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  war.  Optical  goods  were  supplied  in  large 
quantities  to  the  army  and  navy. 

The  brewing  industries  reported  an  unsuccessful  year.  The  quan- 
tity of  beer  manufactured  was  reduced  and  the  quality  lowered,  and 
the  brewing  of  certain  high  grades  of  beer  was  discontinued  alto- 
gether. The  supply  for  the  civil  population  was  limited,  beer  being 
sold  only  during  certain  hours,  generally  at  meal  times.  Although 
prices  increased,  the  earnings  of  the  breweries  showed  a  marked 
falling  off. 
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Factories  producinG:  dyestiiffs  were  greatly  aJIected  bj  the  loss  of 
all  export  biisineys.  On  the  other  hand,  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  acids  and  explosive  chemicals,  medicinal  articles,  and 
food  substitutes  wei'e  exceedingly  busy. 

Cotton  spinners  and  wca\ers  were  liandicapi)ed  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  raw  materials.  IMilitary  cloths,  siiirts,  imderwear,  and 
socks  were  produced  in  hirge  quantities  at  high  prices  notwithstand- 
ing military  control  of  the  sui)plY. 

Building  Operations  Decline — Leather  Industry. 

Building  and  allied  trades  suffered  chiefly  from  lack  of  labor  and 
the  comparative  high  price  and  scarcity  of  buikling  materials;  more- 
over, with  numetoiis  apartments  either  empty  or  the  rental  thereof 
materially  reduced,  there  was  little  incentive  for  building  new  housee. 
The  caution  displayed  by  banks  in  furthering  building  operations 
tended  to  discourage  the  same. 

The  quarry  and  brick  industries  did  only  a  small  business.  Cement 
works,  however,  floui-ished,  practically  their  entire  output  was  used 
by  the  military  authorities. 

The  leather  industry  devoted  itself  largely  to  the  manufacture  of 
military  supplies,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  saddles,  harness,  belts,  car- 
tridge cases,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  the  production  of  other  leather 
goods  did  not  satisfy  the  demand.  Although  central  official  pur- 
chasing departments  were  early  created  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  supply  and  price  of  hides,  skins,  and  other  staples,  specula- 
tion was  not  entirely  defeated,  as  prices  rose  extraordinarily.  Prices 
of  shoes  for  civilians  increased  50  per  cent  for  certain  grades,  or 
their  quality  was  lowered  accordingly. 

Industries  Variously  Affected. 

Timber  was  cut  in  unusually  large  quantities  in  Bavaria  in  1915, 
and  sold  at  high  prices,  chiefly  to  the  armies.  The  lumber  and  paper 
mills  had  a  satisfactory  year,  but  furniture  manufacturers  did  only 
a  small  business. 

Machinery  manufacturers  were  almost  wholly  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing goods  of  a  military  character,  and  brass  and  copper  rolling 
mills  were  also  kept  busy  by  military  requirements.  The  almost  total 
lack  of  raw  materials  from  outside  sources  was  to  some  extent  made 
up  by  requisitioned  metal. 

Manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  glassware,  gold  and  silver  smiths, 
as  well  as  makers  of  artistic  metal  goods  of  copper,  brass,  and  zinc, 
were  all  adversely  affected  by  the  war. 

The  1915  Harvest — Scarcity  of  Labor, 

The  harvest  of  1915  was  disappointing.  The  quality  of  the  crop 
was  excellent,  but  the  quantit}'  did  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
During  the  harvesting  period  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  old 
men,  boys,  and  women  were  assisted  by  prisoners  of  war  in  various 
parts  of  Bavaria. 

Considerable  Uiiemplo3'ment  existed  in  Bavaria  during  the  period 
immediately  folhnving  the  war,  but  the  situation  improved  during 
1915,  particularly  with  regard  to  unemployed  male  labor  in  the 
metal,  clothing,  and  woodworking  industries. 
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Financial  Conditions. 

Money  appeared  to  be  abundant.  Deposits  with  municipal  and 
State  savings  institutions  drew  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  bal- 
ances at  banks,  subject  to  daily  drafts  free  of  commission  charges,  1^ 
per  cent  per  annum,  indicatmg  that  money  was  cheapei-  than  in 
normal  times. 

Tile  3  per  cent  Imperial  Government  bonds,  which  sold  at  68  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  later  brought  70  and  slightly  above.  Both 
the  85  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  mortgage  bonds,  usualh'  sold  at  85 
and  95,  netted  2  to  3  per  cent  above  these  figures. 

Industrnil  bonds  at  the  time  of  writing  net  from  4  per  cent  to  5 
per  cent,  as  in  times  of  peace,  the  majority  averaging  44  per  cent. 
Industries  not  benefited  by  the  production  of  war  materials  appear 
to  experience  no  difficulty  in  paying  dividends  at  the  same  or  neaily 
the  same  rates  as  in  nornuvl  times.  Numerous  industrial  concerns 
pi-ovideJ  theuiselves  with  war  reserves  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Those  engaged  in  manufacturing  war  material  pa}''  continually  in- 
creasing di\idends,  besides  accumulating  huge  war  reserves. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  alwa3's  experienced  difficulty  in 
keeping  within  its  budget  limitations  in  normal  times,  and  the 
deficits  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  war  caused  some 
anxiety.  It  was  proposed  to  meet  the  deficit  of  38.1  million  marks 
by  an  increase  of  taxation  amounting  to  53  per  cent. 

Increased  Cost  of  Living — The  Consular  District  of  Munich. 

Notwithstanding  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  food  products 
by  the  authorities,  the  prohibition  against  the  consumption  of  meats 
and  fats  on  two  days  of  the  week,  and  the  regulation  of  distribution 
by  the  system  of  sales  against  supply  cards  furnished  monthly  to 
each  inhabitant,  the  cost  of  living  increased  during  1915  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.  • 

Aside  from  Augsburg,  Munich  is  the  only  city  of  importance  in 
the  district  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  the  third  largest  German 
city,  with  a  population  of  over  607,000.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  an  im- 
portant industrial  or  commercial  center,  and  is  considered  throughout 
Germany  as  primarily  an  "  art  city."  The  chief  articles  of  ex])ort 
in  ordinary  times  are  antiquities  and  oil  paintings,  which  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  in  1914  to  the  value  of  $526,474,  or  approxi- 
mately 31  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  the  consular 
disti-ict.  Beer,  the  manufacture  cf  which  is  the  chief  industry  of 
Munich,  ranks  second  among  the  exports,  and  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  to  the  value  of  $178,746,  or  about  11  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  exports  for  the  year.  Leather  gloves,  which  are 
also  an  important  local  product,  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
to  the  value  of  $127,343. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

1'he  following  ttible  shows  the  values  of  declared  exports  from 
the  Munich  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Antiauities 

Art  objects 

Art ificiaJ  flowers 

Beer: 

Jn  bottles , 

In  caslvs , 

Books 

Brushes 

Cheese 

Chemk-al  preparations 

Cotton,  hemp,  wool,  aod  linen 
goo<ls , 

Embroideries 

Ensrav  iiigs , 

Glassware 

Oiliest  oeks , 

IToiiseliold  goods , 

Leather  gloves , 


1914 

1915 

$34-1,. '568 

$10,203 

32,897 

10,340 

2,700 

.<'.  T.-^S 

170,0(18 

i(i,  (i.->3 

40, 456 

42,  V-iS  1 

bO,'?M 

22,705  , 

51,726 

22,070 

42,210 

1,  Hm 

11,101 

4,015 

M,o:;a 

1,473 

';9,  OK.') 

J4,105 

72, 032 

1,738 

0,  931 

911 

127,343 

117,960 

Articles. 


I/ithograpliie  prints 

Uachinos 

Manufactures  of  copper,  brass, 

etc 

Ua thematical  instruments 

tfeta.!  paper 

Musical!  iiKtrumouts 

Paintings: 

On  glass 

In  oil 

Paper 

I*hoto^raphic  goods 

Scientific  apparatus 

St-ained  glass  windows 

Watch  mainsprings 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


8140,144 
7,166 

20,374 

18, 816 

95,314 

9,461 

48,215 
1S1,9(*6 

16, 9  « 
7,628 
8,713 

35,«S1 
9,476 

63,638 


1,697,125 


$34,871 
105 

651 

10,918 

27,847 

3,709 

23,312 

6, 128 

5,844 

431 

1,599 

26,479 
9,782 

21, 493 


419,649 


The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1914 
and  1915,  as  distributed  between  the  two  consular  districts  of  Bavaria, 
w^as  as  follows: 


Consular  district. 

1914 

1915 

Munich 

$1,697,125 
7,056,586 

S41<>,649 

Kuremberg ..- - - 

2, 275, 764 

Total 

8,753,711 

2, 695, 413 

Consular  District  of  Nuremberg. 

The  city  of  Nurembei-g  is  the  commercial  and  industrial  center  of 
Bavaria.  It  has  many  important  industries,  chief  among  which  is 
the  manufacture  of  to^'s,  which  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1911  to  the  value  of  $2,742,418.  The  production  of  hops  is  the 
second  industry  in  importance.  The  declared  value  of  hops  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  1914  w-as  $807,40G.  Other  leading  manufac- 
tures of  Nuremberg  are:  Bronze  metal,  or  metal  leaf;  pencils,  lead 
and  colored;  earthen  and  china  ware;  plate  glass  for  windows;  and 
mirrors. 
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